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Indulgence Means Social Ruin 


From an article in this issue by 
WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER 


NE chief difference between the primitive and the man of advanced culture 
is that the former demands immediate satisfactions, whereas the latter is 
willing to wait. ‘The primitive feels the urge of hunger. Immediately he 

hunts, kills, and gorges himself to repletion. He is satisfied for the time being 
and does not look toward the future. When once more he feels the urge to eat, 
he repeats the process. The man of a higher state of culture thinks ahead. This 
is first evinced in laying by, in store for winter. Later, he plans his life and 
learns to control his destiny. He becomes disciplined and is no longer at the 
mercy of every primitive urge and appetite. He has learned to direct his energy 
toward some future good. It is this looking toward the future, this planning for 
posterity, that makes for the solidarity and the preservation of society. On the 
other hand, self-indulgence is destructive of society. Suppose every individual 
were to declare that he meant to “live his own life in his own way” without 
regard for other lives and other destinies. It would not take long for the entire 
disintegration of society to take place. Incidentally, it would mean the destruc- 

' tion likewise of all of those individuals who were “living their own lives in their 
own way’. Such moral nihilism bears the seeds of its own destruction within 
itself. 

What is the conclusion? It is that we must develop a social sense in our 
young people. They must learn that indulgence of appetite is destructive of 
human society. For the sake of their own families, their children, their domestic 
happiness, and the future of the human race, they must learn to curb appetite. 
They must learn, as too many have learned through dearly bought experience 
that brought ruin in its train, that no act is without its social consequences. 
They must learn that, in this closely knit society of ours, no two people can avert 
the social consequences of their acts under cover of a philosophy of life which 
says, “This affects me and me alone.’’ All history, all philosophy, all that modern 
psychology which deals with human personality, its impulses, its motives, its 
controlling forces, prove the contrary. 
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Origins of the Candlelight Service 


Related at Shoals General Conference by Mr. Badger, who prepared 
both it and the Island hymnal—Dr. Gale on church symbolism 


JESSIE E. 


IsLES OF SHOALS, N.H., August 3. 


HE Shoals General Conference, which 

opened July 27, has been fortunate in 
having for a guest and speaker one of 
the men who contributed much to the 
Shoals movement when the conferences 
were in their infancy. Rev. George H. 
Badger of Orlando, Fla., who arranged 
the candlelight service in use here for 
three decades, spoke Saturday evening 
on “Shoals Traditions’, and on Sunday 
morning preached on “Where Religion 
Begins”. Mr. Badger not only collated 
the candlelight service with some few 
suggestions from Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
who originated the idea of such a service, 
but also compiled the Shoals hymn book 
which was published a few years later. 
In the latter enterprise, Mr. Badger served 
on a committee with Thomas H. Hlliott 
of Lowell, Mass., who founded the con- 
ferences in 1897. Mr. Badger explained 
in connection with the candlelight service 
that it was Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, now 
of Indianapolis, Ind., who conceived the 
idea of the silent procession to the church 
with the lanterns. He also gave remi- 
niscences of some of the notable people 
who came here in the early days. 

Rey. Houghton Page of Greenfield, 
Mass., conference chairman, celebrated 
Communion early Sunday morning in the 
meeting-house, and Mr. Badger preached 
at the church hour. Ue explained that 
religion begins with man’s awareness of 
the difference between what is and what 
might be, other and better than what is. 
This is applied both to the individual 
and to his environment. 


we 


Sunday evening, Mr. Badger gave a talk 
on “Hymns and Other Religious Verse”. 
He has written a number of hymns him- 
self, some of which are included in the 
Shoals hymn book. In his talk he com- 
mented on the fact that while the great 
artists, poets, and musicians have been 
so inspired by religion, the really great 
poets have not written hymns. On the 
whole, he regards the story of hymnology 
as a depressing one. Liberals have been 
fortunate in their hymns. A high standard 
was set for them by Samuel Longfellow 
and Samuel Johnson, who got together a 
hymnbook in the middle of the last cen- 
tury. For this they wrote many hymns. 
They insisted that hymns for Unitarian 
churches should be charged with Unita- 
rian theology and should be of good lit- 
erary quality. Mr. Badger also spoke of 
the still later book prepared by Dr. 
Frederick L. Hosmer and Dr. William C. 
Gannett. 

The Conference has rejoiced to welcome 
back to the Shoals again Dr. and Mrs, 
William I. Lawrance, who have been 
absent on the Pacific Coast three years 
and who go back soon to make their home 
in Pasadena, Calif. Dr. Lawrance has 
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conducted the morning service this week 
except for the final one at which Mrs. 
Lawrance spoke, introducing some inter- 
esting facts about activities in the church 
at San Jose, Calif., which they recently 
left. Mrs. Lawrance has also given an 
evening lecture this week on “From Con- 
stantinople to Crete’, reminiscences of a 
journey she made some years ago. 
w% 

A subject probably never before treated 
at Shoals conferences was the symbolism 
of church architecture and colors, with a 
vast amount of information about altar 
furniture, vestments used in the Episcopal 
and Roman Catholic Churches, and some- 
thing about the gowns and hoods worn 
by university graduates. This lecture was 
given by Dr. Howard Charles Gale of 
Beverly, Mass., who is a_ practising 
physician and minister of the Peabody, 
Mass., Unitarian Church. Dr. Gale’s tall 
was interestingly illustrated by an altar 
cloth, superfrontal, fair white linen, 
chalice, paten, chalice veil, candlesticks, 
and other furnishings for the chureh 
sanctuary. He also displayed examples of 
both choir and eucharistic vestments, in- 
cluding cassocks, a cotter, surplice, alb, 
rochet, chasuble, a number of stoles, a 
bishop’s miter, and a number of other 
garments. Many of these were lent for 
Dr. Gale’s lecture by the Church of the 
Advent in Boston, Mass. He also had a 
large number of academic gowns and 
hoods, both from American and English 
colleges, the significance of which he 
explained. 

_Rey. George Lawrence Parker of Toledo, 
Ohio, gave a morning address on “The 
Roots of Present-Day Thinking”. Mr. 
Parker believes that there has never been 
so much unrecognized religion as to-day, 
and that the voice of the church will not 
be much attended to until she understands 
the religious thinking of the poet, artist, 
scientist, business man, and others who 
would deny that they are thinking re- 
ligiously. A second address by Mr. Parker 
was on “Do Unitarians Think Religiously ?” 
He thinks that the sermon pages in Mon- 
day newspapers go far to show that the 
tone and accent of Unitarian preachers 
are different from most of the others. 
Some of the leading thinkers of the age, 
like Steinmetz and Millikan, would not 
have been heard, he thinks, if the Unita- 
rian denomination had not introduced 
them. In his third and last talk, on 
“What Shall We Say of Mysticism?’ Mr. 
Parker declared that liberals not only can 
be mystics, but they are the only mystics. 
“Byery advancing vision of God has al- 
ways been called both visionary and 
heretical”, he said. “To-day many of 
those advance steps seem narrow enough, 
but always they are taken by liberals and 
mystics. ‘To-day needs its own liberals 
for the next advance step in the vision 
of God.” 
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Mrs. Parker gave some readings from 
Ian McLaren, and added personal remi- 
niscences of that famous Scotch preacher, 
whom she “sat under’ for eight years. 
Mrs. Parker also talked one eyening on 
the life in Russia which she and Mr. 
Parker lived when the latter was for 
three years minister of the British-Ameri- 
ean Church in St. Petersburg. 

Three morning addresses have been given 
by Rey. Ralph E. Bailey of Cambridge, 
Mass., on “Three Contemporary Teachers”. 
These were “Unamuno and Quixotism”, 
“Dewey and Selfless Psychology’, and 
“Jacks and the Religion of the Future”. 
In each of these lectures he defined the 
philosophy of the men he was discussing 
and pointed out its weaknesses. In the 
case of Dr. Jacks, Mr. Bailey believes that 
his idea that the universe has a soul will 
be a part of the religion of the future. 
This is involved in the idea of the evolu- 
tionary processes, the idea of a mind or 
soul animating all things. 

Dr. Lawrence took Emerson’s poem 
“Days” as the general theme for the week, 
and at each of the morning services dis- 
cussed the gifts that the days bring in 
Hmerson’s lines: “Bread”, “Kingdoms”, 
“Stars”, and “Sky”. 

A lecture on “Religious versus Secular 
Music” was presented last evening with 
piano illustrations, by Prof. John P. Mar- 
shall of Boston University.’ Professor 
Marshall emphasized the fact that its use 
in church does not make music sacred. 
He said, as he has in previous lectures, 
that music in worship is not to please 
people, but to express certain feelings and 
aspirations in prayer and praise. The 
choir, he said, should be chosen more for 
the spirit of their singing than for their 
technical ability. 
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Monday afternoon a memorial service 
for those who, in their lifetime had been 
identified with the Shoals conferences, 
was conducted by Rey. Houghton Page, 
who at the same time also officiated at 
the last rites for Miss Minnie Ward Jack- 
son of Cambridge, Mass., scattering her 
ashes upon the sea at the south of the 
Island. 

Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge gave an in- 
formal talk on the history and geography 
of the Shoals, after which he conducted 
a large party on a tour of inspection, 
showing them many of the points of in- 
terest about which he had spoken. 

The conference will close next Satur- 
day, after which the usual week without 
a program will be held from August 10 to 
August 17, before the Congregational meet- 
ings begin. ; 


There are philosophies which allege that 
the ideal is too sacredly ideal to have any 
point of contact whatever with existence. 
But an ideal realm that has no roots in 
existence has no efficacy nor relevancy. It 
is a light which is darkness; for, shining 
in the void, it illumines nothing, and can- 
not reveal even itself.—Joln Dewey. 
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Sex Life More Than a Biological Problem 


Attempts to substitute new morals for old must be 
made cautiously; youth wishes to live its own 


HE matter of sex relationships and 

sex morality presents one of the most 
serious problems of our time. Inasmuch 
as it involves the integrity of the family 
and, through the family as a social unit, 
the entire race, it profoundly affects the 
trend of civilization. 

In view of the fact that individuals are 
more and more claiming the right to de- 
termine their sex life on the basis of a 
purely individual judgment, the statement 
above cannot be too much emphasized. 
The young people of our day are prone to 
believe that if by mutual consent they 
establish sex relationships, the effects are 
not disastrous, or, if disastrous, involve 
only themselves as individuals. Such is 
not the case. 


A Cause of Unrest 


Let us begin at the beginning, endeavor 
to ascertain at least some of the factors 
of the marked change in the present gen- 
eration’s attitude toward the sex question, 
and go on to the psychological and social 
aspects of the problem. 

There was first of all the Great War. 
Thousands of young men at an age when, 
normally, they should be preparing to 
enter upon a career, marry, and found a 
home, were wrested violently from family 
and community life, plunged into the 
maelstrom of war, and placed in a posi- 
tion where they faced imminent death. 
Without consideration of consequences— 
for they felt they had no future—they 
were ready to make the most of the short 
lease of life left them. How peace-time 
moral codes were broken down is vividly 
portrayed by Remarque in his “All Quiet 
on the Western Front”. His chief char- 
acter says: “I am young, I am twenty 
years old; yet I know nothing of life but 
despair, death, fear, and fatuous super- 
ficiality cast over an abyss of sorrow. ... 
Our knowledge of life is limited to death. 
What will happen afterward? And what 
shall come out of us?” The war was one 
great disintegrating factor. 

It is probable, however, that the war did 
little more than hasten a disintegration of 
the family which was already taking place 
under the grinding wheels of an indus- 
trial, mechanized age. The exigencies of 
industrialism have forbidden men to settle 
down comfortably in one place and estab- 
lish a permanent home within four walls. 
His work takes a man to New York 
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life—but can it? 
WALTER SAMUEL SWISHER 


Nore: With moral codes being more 
or less drastically revised, youth is 
asking, “What attitude are we to 
take?” Society without standards is 
like an airplane with the steering 
gear awry. In this article, Mr. 
Swisher, a psychologist of note, sug- 
gests a definite, reflective course of 
conduct. He speaks boldly. But the 
situation requires bold statements. 
The time is past to juggle phrases 
about this problem, one of the most 
insistent of our time. 


to-day, hurries him to Chicago to-morrow, 
and the day after he finds himself in Lon- 
don or Santo Domingo. Men have at most 
a pied @ terre. Trace the change as set 
forth at length in Charles Beard’s “Rise of 
American Civilization”. If men cannot 
have permanent homes, it is difficult to 
preserve the integrity of the family. 
Under present conditions, they lack the 
stabilizing influence of a community, a 
group-life of which they are an integral 
part and in which they intend to spend 
the whole of their earthly existence. It 
is difficult indeed to implant a family in 
any community where the head of the 
family is but temporarily settled and 
whence he expects to depart after a short 
period of residence. This is a cause of 
unrest. Children, especially, must have 
a settled home in which to grow up in 
order to make the most of their lives. 
The child reared in an institution never 
gets the impetus of the child reared in 
a home. 

Another result of our industrialism is 
late marriage. For economic reasons, 
young men postpone marriage until a much 
later age than formerly. Meanwhile, 
there is the sex urge to be reckoned with. 

These are a few of the economic and 
social factors that tend toward a greater 
sex license and the disintegration of 
family life as known a generation ago. 
It has become a nomadic, unsettled world. 
In such a world, as Walter Lippmann 
points out in his “Preface to Morals”, 
there are such conflicts of loyalties that 
few men know just where they stand or 
how to find a practical code of morality. 

The direct result of this unsettled state 
is promiscuity, harmful to the individual 
and calamitous as regards society. For 
evidence, we need not go to the clergy, 
who may be suspected of being special 


pleaders, but to the psychologists, who 
marshal their facts and formulate their 
hypotheses by the scientific method. 

In common with such biologists of the 
Neovitalistie School as Hans Dryiesch, 
many of our psychologists, among them 
being Sigmund Freud, Dr. C. G. Jung, and 
Prof. William McDougall, believe that every 
individual possesses a stream of nervous 
or vital energy. Driesch calls this an 
“entelechy”, Jung and McDougall call it 
“hormic energy”, Bergson termed it an 
élan vital. Freud believes that this 
originates in the sex impulse; Jung and 
McDougall hold that it is the result of 
the combined Bg and Jung in his 
“Analytical Psychology”, and McDougall 
in his ‘Outline of icc Psychology”’, 
have so expressed themselves. 

This energy may find an outlet on a 
primitive biological level, or it may be 
“sublimated” (the term “sublimation” is 
Freud’s) ; #.e., diverted into other creative 
channels. According to this view, crea- 
tive work of all kinds—the creative arts, 
constructive thinking—arises from such 
“sublimation”. I hold that upon such 
“sublimation” our civilization is built. 
Primitive peoples do not advance, because 
all of their life force is expended upon 
primitive biological levels in primitive 
satisfactions. 


Playing With Fire 


If this be a correct hypothesis, and a 
wealth of evidence supports it, leaving all 
moral issues aside, promiscuous sexual 
indulgence destroys creative ability on the 
higher levels and must ultimately lead 
to the destruction of civilization. Man 
thus sinks once more to the level of the 
brute, controlled wholly by appetite. ‘The 
finer values are lost. From this point of 
view, promiscuity becomes a social ques- 
tion as well as a moral issue. 

Furthermore, it is the testimony of the 
psychopathologist and is borne out by my 
own experience in conducting analyses, 
that the divorce of the individual’s sex 
life from his love life has a disintegrative 
influence upon human personality. The 
dissociation creates serious mental con- 
flicts, causes untold suffering, and may 
result in desperate unhappiness or even 
serious nervous disorder. Those young 
people who declare that they are “going 
to live their own lives in their own way”, 
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and proceed to put this dictum into prac- 
tice, are playing with fire. 

In the normal course of events, the in- 
dividual grows spiritually as he develops 
physically. This makes for a rounded life. 
In this hard and materialistic age, the 
love life is often stunted and men are 
conscious only of a primitive biological 
urge. Many people to-day confuse love 
with this urge. Love is more than that; 
it involves the entire personality with all 
of its forces, mental, emotional, and 
moral, as well as the merely physical. 
This is a fact which our social rebels 
Jhave yet to learn, and at what a cost 
they are learning it! A series of vulgar 
amours is the worst possible preparation 
for a happy married life. It results in 
ennui, cynicism, and, in general, a warped 
and dwarfed personality. We are develop- 
ing all too many persons of the Don Juan 
type, an abnormal type, as the psycho- 
pathologist knows. 

A prolonged relationship without benefit 
of clergy, though it is not commendable, 
is at least comprehensible. In the case of 
George Hliot and George Henry Lewes, 
the world more or less condoned such a 
relationship. A series of vulgar episodes 
is neither normal nor moral. If the sex 
life be divorced from the love life, un- 
happiness is sure to ensue. In such a 
situation, an individual who marries for 
love will seek sex satisfaction outside the 
home, or at least will be profoundly un- 
happy in his married life. Separation 
often results. 


Direction, Not Repression 


“But”, some one will say, “the sex in- 
stinct is so strong that it cannot be re- 
pressed. It must be satisfied.” This is 
commonly heard from the lips of those 
persons who have no knowledge of the 
nature of instinct or the character of race. 
Man eyolves spiritually not through the 
repression but through the direction of 
his instincts. But a few years ago, men 
were saying that war is inevitable, be- 
cause the combative instinct is strong and 
must be satisfied. Now we recognize that 
the energy expended may be directed into 
channels more socially useful. The power- 
ful urge which has falsely been called 
“instinct” may launch a man into his 
career and send him to notable achieve- 
ment. An “instinct”? need not necessarily 
be satisfied on the lowest biological level. 

Again it is said, “You cannot change 
human nature.” As Professor . Hocking 
has so ably said in his ‘Human Nature 
and Its Remaking”, we are always chang- 
ing human nature. Cultural influences 
are constantly making over human nature, 
taking the crudest material and trans- 
forming it into things rich and fine. The 
sex urge becomes refined and sublimated in 
parental love or love for humanity. The 
creative urge stimulates the artist to paint 
a picture or mold a statue. Love itself 
may be depersonalized, so that we come 
to love things of worth and beauty rather 
than human beings, though this, too, has 
its dangers. There are a hundred ways 
in which man’s creative urge may be 
satisfied besides the biological way. 

Another bad characteristic of promis- 
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cuity is immediacy of satisfaction. One 
chief difference between the primitive and 
the man of advanced culture is that the 
former demands immediate satisfactions, 
whereas the latter is willing to wait. 
The primitive feels the urge of hunger. 
Immediately he hunts, kills, and gorges 
himself to repletion. He is satisfied for 
the time being and does not look toward 
the future. When once more he feels the 
urge to eat, he repeats the process. The 
man of a higher state of culture thinks 
ahead. This is first evinced in laying by, 
in store for winter. Later, he plans his 
life and learns to control his destiny. He 
becomes disciplined and is no longer at 
the mercy of every primitive urge and 
appetite. He has learned to direct his 
energy toward some future good. It is 
this looking toward the future, this plan- 
ning for posterity, that makes for the 
solidarity and the preservation of society. 
On the other hand, self-indulgence is de- 
structive of society. Suppose every in- 
dividual were to declare that he meant 
to “live his own life in his own way” 
without regard for other lives and other 
destinies. It would not take long for the 
entire disintegration of society to take 
place. Incidentally, it would mean the 
destruction likewise of all of those in- 
dividuals who were “living their own lives 
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in their own way”. Such moral nihilism 
bears the seeds of its own destruction 
within itself. 

What is the conclusion? It is that we 
must develop a social sense in our young 
people. They must learn that indulgence 
of appetite is destructive of human so- 
ciety. For the sake of their own families, 
their children, their domestic happiness, 
and the future of the human race, they 
must learn to curb appetite. They must 
learn, as too many have learned through 
dearly bought experience that brought 
ruin in its train, that no act is without 
its social consequences. They must learn 
that, in this closely knit society of ours, 
no two people can avert the social con- 
sequences of their acts under cover of a 
philosophy of life which says, “This affects 
me and me alone.” All history, all phi- 
losophy, all that modern psychology which 
deals with human personality, its im- 
pulses, its motives, its controlling forces, 
prove the contrary. 

We are all searching for happiness. We 
have all to learn that the truest happi- 
ness is found not in the indulgence, which 
destroys, but in the direction of impulses 
and urges, which creates and preserves. 
Most of all, we must learn a regard for 
other lives and other destinies, present 
and to come, 
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Analyzing the Atheist 


He requires fanuliarity with liberal religion 
GEORGE R. DODSON 


EH have noted the organization of the 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism, Inc., with branches 
in several colleges and universities. Some 
of the local chapters bear such names as 
“Damned Souls” and “The Devil’s Angels”, 
The avowed object is to undermine the 
church and the clergy and to destroy 
Christianity, which is denounced as a 
delusion and a snare. 

Some good people have been alarmed, 
others horrified. But when the significance 
of the movement is understood, it will be- 
come clear that the situation calls for 
neither horror nor alarm, Not every man 
is an atheist who thinks he is; and 
whether atheism is bad or not depends on 
the idea of God that is rejected. Now 
when the statements of the leaders of this 
movement are examined, one is struck 
with astonishment, and wonders where 
they have been living. They declare that 
they are trying to rid the world of the idea 
that some big man up in the sky some- 
where is going to punish us if we do some- 
thing wrong. They say there is not a 
particle of evidence for his existence and 
that they do not believe in him. 

But who does? The idea of an absentee 
God who, since the first Friday evening, 
has been sitting idly on the outside of the 
universe seeing it go, has long been obso- 
lete in enlightened communities. What 
is astonishing is that students in American 
colleges and universities should take the 
matter seriously. Will they next form an 
association to combat the belief in Santa 


Claus as a pernicious superstition? How 
did so many people get so far behind the 
times while regarding themselves as ad- 
vanced thinkers? 

Yet perhaps the churches have cause for 
thought. Many liberal churches, not only 
Unitarian but of various denominations, 
do not themselves believe in the God which 
these so-called atheists reject. Still this 
movement is surely not without cause, and 
the probable explanation is that there are 
still too many churches teaching concep- 
tions of God that belong to past stages of 
intellectual and moral evolution but which 
are now centuries out of date. Here, for 
instance, is a clipping from an editorial 
in The Christian Century, one of the lead- 
ing church papers in the United States: 
“A bulletin of the Chicago church federa- 
tion carried a story of the experience of 
the late Mr. A. H. Kerr who, being im- 
pressed by Jacob’s vow to tithe and the 
prosperity that came to Jacob, at once 
‘began to pay tithes and to prosper’. He 
had a fruit-jar factory in San Francisco 
at the time of the earthquake and fire. 
It was in the heart of the burned district. 
But could the earthquake shake down, or 
the fire burn, the factory of a tither? His 
faith in the Lord never wavered. About 
a week later came a telegram saying: 
‘Factory miraculously saved. BPverything 
for a mile and a half on all sides of fae- 
tory burned.’ The building was about the 
most inflammable in San Francisco. The 
fire had raged on all sides of the factory, 
creeping even to the wooden fence sur- 
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rounding the building, burning everything 
in its course. Miraculous? Is anything 
too hard for the Lord? Every business in 
which Mr. Kerr was interested, tithed. 
What a God!” 

Well may the editor exclaim, “What a 


God!” If such a God is in question, the 
editor himself is an atheist. So, too, 
doubtless, are most of his readers. The 


fact is that if the church does not cease- 
lessly modernize its conceptions; if it does 
not revise its ideas in the direction of 
adequacy and truth; if it does not advance 
to an interpretation of religion that can 
live with science, it will provoke a natural 
and justifiable opposition on the part of 
educated people. 

Many who reject conceptions of God 
surviving from earlier and cruder states 
of culture will honestly think themselves 
atheists. But the name matters little, and, 
as these radicals declare that they intend 
to live the good life, we need not be greatly 
disturbed. The fact is that each age wor- 
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ships its own thought of God. The theol- 
ogies that men form and later inevitably 
outgrow are but sky-tents wherein the soul 
of man rests for a day or an age in its 
journey from faith to faith. From idol 
to ideal, and always to a more beautiful 
ideal—that is the story of the evolution 
of religion, of the ascent of man. As 
Emerson said, ““When the half-gods go, the 
gods arrive.” 

Why is it that these radical reformers, 
who think themselves atheists, do not un- 
derstand this? Are the liberal churches 
at fault that they have not reached these 
young men and women and taught them 
better? In most college towns there are 
churches which uphold a rational inter- 
pretation of Christianity. Where have 
these self-styled atheists been that they 
have not heard of the God of Channing 
and Emerson, of Wordsworth and Brown- 
ing, Lowell and Longfellow, of Hosmer and 
Gannett, of John Fiske and Charles W. 
Eliot, of Millikan, Slosson, J. Arthur 
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Thomson, and other 
science? 

The names of many eminent scientists 
might be cited who do not believe in the 
conception of God combated by the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Atheism 
as if it were the only conception. For 
them God is in the order of the universe— 
not in miracles. He is in the unfolding 
life of the race, in increasing intelligence 
and goodness, in the spirit of love and 
truth. The probability is that many of 
those who call themselves atheists believe 
this, too. So the church’s message to them 
should be a call to cease fighting ideas 
that belong to the world’s childhood and 
acquaint themselves with the religious 
conceptions of twentieth-century men. For 
it is true that 


leading men of 


“The letter fails, the systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 

The spirit overbrooding all, 
Eternal Love, remains.’ 


What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


VII 


Robert A. Millikan, Physicist 


N THE year 1923 the world of science 

had the surprise of the decade, for it 
learned that at last the ultimate electrical 
unit had been measured. This astonish- 
ing achievement, now known as the isola- 
tion of the electron, was the work of a 
member of the faculty of the California 
Institute of Technology, Robert A. Milli- 


kan. For reward he received the Nobel 
Prize. 
Dr. Millikan’s work in the field of 


physics is widely known in the United 
States and Europe; and he has received 
distinguished honors from learned societies 
in Germany, France, Great Britain, and 
America. 

Besides being a physicist of inter- 
national repute, Dr. Millikan has made 
special studies in the field of religion. 
He has discussed theology at length with 
the best religious thinkers, and, as he 
says, “I am, therefore, perhaps a little less 
likely to misunderstand, and hence to 
misrepresent, their point of view than 
some scientists might be.’ He adds: 
“Byeryone must integrate his experiences 
into some sort of philosophy and some sort 
of religion ...as one gropes his way— 
and the best of us are only gropers—he 
cannot possibly refuse to tell a fellow- 
inquiring groper what he sees, or thinks 
he sees, with such light as is available 
to him.” 

Dr. Millikan lives on the other side of 
the continent. It was not possible to see 
him in person. But we believed his ideas 
should be included in these discussions, 
and we submitted to him a list of ten 
earefully selected questions. In his reply 
he showed the quality of his mind. The 
answer was what one might have expected 
from a scientist with the breadth of view 
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of Dr. Millikan. He said that he would 
like to reply to the questions item by item, 
but could not fit his thinking into isolated 
compartments, aS it were. He added that 
the positions suggested by the questions 
were precisely the ones before the public 
to-day, and he had given his ideas on 
them in his own way in a series of three 
lectures delivered at Yale on the Dwight 
Harrington Terry Foundation. He said, 
“My answer to your questions is to refer 
you to those lectures which contain my 
very carefully stated positions on the rela- 
tion of science to religion.” 


Nineteenth-Century Physics 


One is always’ grateful for being 
directed to a good book; and it is certain 
that in “Evolution of Science and Reli- 
gion”, the title given the lectures when 
they were published by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press, Dr. Millikan gave a much more 
definite and comprehensive analysis of 
his position than he could have given in 
an hour’s interview. That position, at 
once scientific and reverent, we para- 
phrase for readers. 

In the first place, it is his opinion that 
the attitude of men of science toward 
religious problems does not differ from 
that of thoughtful people generally. 
Scientists of outstanding merit often have 
been closely allied with religious organiza- 
tions. As these scientists have under- 
stood religion and interpreted it, there 
has been no conflict. 

Nineteenth-century physics believed it 
had discovered an all-inclusive system of 
laws and principles into which all the 
phenomena of the physical universe must 
fit. Future physics would include more 
exact measurement on phenomena already 


discovered rather than bring to light new 
manifestations of nature. Then came the 
discovery, in 1895, by Professor Roentgen, 
of the X-ray, by means of which a photo- 
graph could be taken of objects behind 
an opaque substance, as coins in a pocket- 
book, or bones in a body. At once the 
principle of exact measurement was seen 
to have its limitations. As Dr. Millikan 
said, “We have not come quite as near 
sounding the depths of the universe, even 
in the matter of fundamental physical 
principles, as we thought we had.” The 
new interpretation of physics was upon 
the world. The next thirty years was to 
see some of the most significant changes 
in the entire history of that science. 

Discovery of the X-ray speeded up in- 
vestigation into the subatomic, or electron, 
world. This world proved itself one of 
striking simplicity and order. The elec- 
tron theory, namely, that electric energy 
represented by the electron is at the basis 
of every part of the physical universe, 
was sure to revolutionize scientific think- 
ing. The discovery was at once grand 
and simple. One year after the X-ray 
came discovery of radioactivity, with its 
revelation of new properties of matter. 
For the first time, scientists were com- 
pelled to think of a universe ever living, 
transforming itself in its minutest ele- 
ments—‘‘a dynamic instead of a _ static 
universe’. Dr. Millikan continued: ‘The 
main view of the nature of this physical 
world changed overnight ... indeed it is 
at this point that one of the greatest con- 
tributions of science to religion is now 
being made...it began to show the 
futility of the mechanical pictures upon 
which we had set such store in the nine- 
teenth century.” 
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It was a hard blow to nineteenth- 
century physics when it learned that con- 
servation of matter is invalid. Direct 
experiment showed that an electron grows 
larger and larger as it approximates in 
speed the speed of light, 186,000 miles a 
second. Hyen more overturning in its 
effect was Hinstein’s discovery that matter 
itself, as defined by Newton, has disap- 
peared as a separate entity. Imagine 
Newton’s amazement had he known that 
matter might be annihilated, its place 
taken by radiant energy! Radiant energy, 
given off from the sun and stars, may 
condense back into mass and form new 
worlds. Astronomy has rejoiced, for one 
of its most perplexing puzzles may have 
been solved by the new physics. As- 
tronomers could not understand how the 
sun could pour out such tremendous 
volumes of heat and light through millions 
of years and at the same time retain its 
high temperatures. But if it transforms 
its mass into radiant energy, the problem 
is in a fair way of solution. 

If recent discoveries in physics have 
helped solve some problems, they have 
opened up deep and profound mysteries. 
For instance, the birth of an ether wave 
baffles modern physicists: “The mode of 
birth of an ether wave by an atom, and 
its mode of transmission from star to 
star after birth, are still almost complete 
mysteries.” 


Evolution of Religion 


Of all the changes brought in by the 
scientific discoveries of this generation, 
Dr. Millikan considers that the most 
striking and revolutionary is that which 
has shown that “apparently all periodic 
motions are resolvable into circular and 
linear co-ordinates which cannot progress 
continuously as demanded by the New- 
tonian laws, but are built up out of defi- 
nite unitary elements... when one is 
weighing sand by the ton it has for him 
no granular structure. It is only when he 
begins to weigh quantities of the size of 
individual grains that he sees it to be 
granular. That periodic motion itself has 
a granular nature is one of the most 
amazing experimental discoveries of our 
century.” 

The next phrase Dr. Millikan well puts 
into italies: “We can still look with a sense 
of wonder and mystery and reverence upon 
the fundamental elements of the physical 
world as they have been partially revealed 
to us in this century. The childish 
mechanical conceptions of the nineteenth 
century are now grotesquely inadequate.” 
In other words, the earth, ourselves, the 
universe of worlds, are made up of units, 
electrons, forever in rapid motion. This 
is not in Dr. Millikan’s book; but science 
has lately proved that, if all the indi- 
visible material of which a human body 
is composed should be gathered in one 
solid mass, a powerful microscope would 
be required to see it. 

What is the practical application of 
all this? Says Dr. Millikan: “We have 
learned not to take ourselves as seriously 
enthusiasm. ... We have found in our 
as the nineteenth-century physicists took 
themselves. We have learned to work 
with new satisfaction, new hope, and new 
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lifetime more new relations in physics 
than had come to light in all preceding 
ages put together, and—the stream of 
discovery as yet shows no signs of 
abatement.” 

Dr. Millikan is convinced that one of 
the most striking examples of evolution is 
found in religious development. Harly 
man personified nature. His whole reli- 
gious effort was expended in trying to 
persuade the enemy in the storm, the 
eataract, the thunder, to become his 
friend. This led on to sacrifice—in urgent 
cases, human sacrifice, perhaps a son or a 
daughter. But by and by one appeared 
who doubted if the real God was a being 
who must be placated by the sacrifice of 
a son, aS in the instance of Abraham 
about to sacrifice Isaac. A next step up- 
ward would be a conception of God as a 
glorified human being, jealous, with magi- 
cal powers, destroying those who incurred 
his displeasure. A further idea develops. 
God is no longer thought of as half-man, 
half-diety, but as a Being whose attributes 
are infinite. “God is a spirit’, said Jesus. 

Ever since, through persecution, bigotry, 
the Inquisition, superstition, this high 
idea of God has persisted. For many 
centuries the followers of Jesus. buried 
his teaching under the miraculous, the 
astonishing, signs and wonders; his actual 
character, the truth of his life, was not 
seen. Only in recent times have the reali- 
ties he taught commenced to emerge. 

For fifteen hundred years after Jesus, 
men lived by authority, rule, and dogma. 
Then came Galileo, first to introduce the 
truth-searching method. Says Dr. Milli- 
kan: ‘No idea that has ever come into 
human thought has exercised so profound 
an influence upon the development and 
destinies of the race as has this idea of 
which I am speaking (Galileo’s method).” 
The result of the ideas that great man 
introduced has been to reveal a world 
ordered, beautiful; not a chance, capri- 
cious universe, but one “that can be 
counted on to work for the benefit and 
enrichment of human life’. God is now 
one who works through law. This new 
order has been found to have inexhaus- 
tible resources and powers, whose natural 
function is to enrich human beings. Ever 
since Galileo, men have been discovering 
more and more about law, order, bene- 
ficence, and infinite control. That we 
should do this constitutes our duty. 

To-day we are in the midst of a sublime 
revelation of God to man—through studies 
in geology, biology, physics, paleontology, 
and history. The story of the rocks tells 
us of an earth evolving more and more 
beautiful forms through a billion years. 
Radioactivity shows us how the world, in 
its minutest elements, is being transformed 
every moment. History proves that the 
human mind has certainly grasped the con- 
ception of progress. 

Through science we are gaining increas- 
ing control over our environment. The 
fact that we can, in constantly increasing 
measure, know and control nature means 
that there are perhaps limitless possibili- 
ties ahead, through use of the scientific 
method, for the enrichment of life and the 
development of the race. “In this sense 
the idea that nature is at bottom benevo- 
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lent has now become well-nigh universal. 
It is a contribution of science to religion, 
and a powerful extension or modification 
of the idea that Jesus had seen so clearly 
and preached so persistently. He had felt 
that benevolence, and then preached it as 
a duty among men. Modern science has 
brought. forward evidence for its belief.” 


We, the Vital Factors 


Science has presented the most powerful 
of all motives for helpful effort, namely, 
that we ourselves are the most vital factors 
in shaping events. In this manner science 
is certainly exerting a powerful influence 
on religion; for religion says, first, we 
must make the world a better place in 
which to live. ‘For my own part, I am 
going to call the introduction of this idea 
as divine an event as has ever taken place. 
It is due directly to science, and it marks 
the latest stage in the evolution of man’s 
conceptions about the ultimate nature of 
his world and his relations to that world— 
his conceptions about God and about duty.” 

The function of science, properly speak- 
ing, is not the same as the function of 
religion. Religion includes a realm beyond 
the present range of intellectual knowl- 
edge. “No one knows better than the man 
who works in science how soon one gets 
beyond the boundaries of the known.” 
There are only two points of view to take 
in regard to religion: that of assertion 
without knowledge; and that of the open 
mind. Both the atheist and the Funda- 
mentalist make assertions without knowl- 
edge. Atheism denies spirit and hence is 
antagonistic to the whole scheme of 
science. One would choose Fundamental- 
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ism in place of atheism, for it is less 


irrational. 

Our religion must be the kind that keeps 
the mind constantly alert for more truth. 
If churches can adapt themselves to that 
kind of religion, they will be one of the 
most powerful factors in social progress. 
If they cannot, they will simply be swept 
aside in favor of some other organization 
better fitted to meet the crisis. As for 
religion, “it will be with us as long as man 
hopes and aspires and reflects upon the 
meaning of existence and the responsibility 
which it entails”. 


Of an Old Dissenters’ Organ 


Some time ago THE Reeister published 
a short news note regarding an organ 
moved to the Unitarian Church in Newry, 
County Down, Ireland, the first organ 
used in publie worship by the Protestant 
Dissenters in the North of Ireland. It is 
said that Handel played on this instru- 
ment when it was housed in St. George's, 
Windsor, England, but a letter received 
from Rey. R. Nicol Cross in Belfast, Ire- 
land, after the story was published, states 
that he learns there is little support for 
the tradition. The organ was used by All 
Souls Unitarian Church in Belfast for 
more than one hundred and twenty years, 
and was moved to Newry, near Belfast, 
when All Souls procured a new organ. 
The old organ was also the second oldest 
instrument to be used in Belfast for sery- 
ices of worship. 
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N es from India 


Dr. Southworth at an ordination service, 
and his estimate of Brahmo Samaj 


Dr. and Mrs. Franklin C. Southworth 
are spending the summer in Europe, where 
they may be addressed, till September 1, 
eare of Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall 
Mall, 8S. W., London, England. Dr. South- 
worth has written another interesting 
account of experiences in India, where he 
was a delegate to the Brahmo Samaj cen- 
tenary, and from his letter the foliowing 
is taken: 

In addition to my other engagements, 
I was called upon while in Madras to 
assist at the ordination of a young Indian, 
N. A. Samuel, as minister of the Unita- 
rian Christian Church. Through Rev. 
Robert 8S. Loring, who visited Madras two 
years ago, a request had come from this 
church that one or more of the dele- 
gates to the Brahmo centenary assist 
at this service. As I had been informed 
that the congregation was small, I ex- 
pected to be greeted by a baker’s dozen. 
To my surprise, I found the attractive 
little edifice, built more than a hundred 
years ago, filled with worshipers—men, 
women, and children. Though there was 
no musical instrument except human 
voices, the people sang heartily from some 
hymn books, for which they professed in- 
debtedness to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, ex- 
plaining to me later that they had been 
trained for this purpose by Mr. Loring in 
one of the music stores of the city. Fol- 
lowing an opening hymn, a statement was 
read by the President of the congregation 
saying that, as a duly organized Unita- 
rian church, they had voted to ordain Mr. 
Samuel as their minister after eight years 
of successful (and unremunerated) sery- 
ice on his part as a lay minister. This 
was followed by a declaration from Mr. 
Samuel, modestly accepting the new status 
which he was about to receive. Then, 
after another hymn, I spoke briefly about 
the Unitarian fellowship, the relation of 
a minister to his people in our congre- 
gational polity, and the reciprocal respon- 
sibilities involved. I offered the ordaining 
prayer and, after a final hymn, the service 
closed with a benediction by the minister. 
For years these people had awaited the 
coming of a Unitarian minister, whose 
presence they deemed necessary for the 
orderly and legal ordination of their min- 
ister. During these years they had not 
neglected the regular assembling of them- 
selves together for worship; and I never 
took part in an ordination service for 


“which the congregation were more appre- 


ciative or more grateful. It was, in their 
judgment, fitting that an American should 
take part in this service, because their 
previous minister, Mr. Roberts, had been 
ordained by the co-operation of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian missionary to India, Rev. 
Charles Dall. 

There is at present the germ of a Uni- 
tarian movement on the West Coast of 
South India. I had hoped that all Uni- 
tarians there, actual and incipient, would 
be able to affiliate with the Brahmo 
Samaj. But some of them have Christian 
traditions of long standing and prefer the 
Unitarian order of service. Moreover, 
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Brahmos are at a distinct disadvantage 
there, as compared with Christians, under 
the local inheritance laws, which are those 
of a matriarchate, where property de- 
scends through the father’s sister rather 
than through the father. Also, Chris- 
tianity is far stronger in that region than 
in any other part of India; whereas the 
Brahmo centers, though slowly growing, 
are few and far between. Calcutta is 
as clearly the center of the Brahmo 
movement in India as Boston is the center 
of the Unitarian movement in America. 
Calcutta is more than a thousand miles 
away. Some of the strongest supporters 
of the Brahmo Samaj in South India are 
of the opinion that the starting of Uni- 
tarian churches there would strengthen 
rather than weaken thé Brahmo Samaj 
in that region. 

Mrs. Southworth and I were delight- 
fully entertained at Bangalore by Dr. and 
Mrs. Leslie C. Coleman. Dr. Coleman is 
the efficient director of Agriculture for 
the native province of Myson, and Mrs. 
Coleman was reared in one of the Unita- 
rian churches of Salem, Mass. They were 
married by John Haynes Holmes. 

I have been profoundly impressed in 
this visit with the tenacious memories of 
our Brahmo friends as to previous visits 
of Unitarian ministers. Few remember 
Mr. Dall, who died many years ago. But, 
in addition to Mr. Dall, they have been 
visited by Rey. Robert S. Loring and 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland from America and 
by Fletcher Williams, James Harcourt, 
and Dr. W. H. Drummond from Wngland. 
That is the record for a hundred years, 
and I am sure that more numerous 
contacts such as these would be good 
for the new self-governing India that is 
coming into being. India has no single 
agency at the present time which is fight- 
ing more valiantly than the Brahmo 
Samaj the battle against illiteracy, super- 
stition, caste, purdah, child marriage, in- 
temperance, the disability of widows, and 
untouchability. They are fighting this 
battle under conditions of poverty and 
political vassalage which for a proud, high- 
strung people, with a history of high intel- 
lectual achievement reaching back for five 
thousand years, are growing increasingly 
intolerable. They have maintained the in- 
fluence of their Samajes despite lack of 
organization, which would have doomed 
to failure the most vigorous churches of 
the Occident. 

But in spite of the important influence 
they are at present exerting, they are not 
growing. They feel that the time has 
come for a forward movement. They wish 
to offer, for the first time, careers as 
ministers of religion to some of the young 
men who are ready for such careers and 
are bound in any case to take a position 
of leadership in the new India coming 
into being. It is quite impossible to spend 
three months in contact with these 
brethren and sisters of the Brahmo Samaj 
without experiencing an expansion of soul. 
May we not realize, while there is time, 
that the existence of these two religious 
movements, on different sides of the globe, 
offers a reciprocal missionary opportunity 
of the highest order? It is transparently 
clear that each has something to give that 
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the other needs. It is equally clear that 
the gift each has to bestow is of the kind 
that blesses not only him that takes but 
also him that gives. 


Criticisms of Plays— 
Why Not of Sermons? 


“Preaching would be greatly improved 
if clergymen had professional critics to 
point out to the public their mistakes and 
to praise their virtues,” writes Rey. Ray- 
mond H. Palmer of the Unitarian Church 
in Lynn, Mass., in The Lynn Unitarian. 
“All the fine arts and all the sciences have 
the advantage of such criticism; preach- 
ing has almost no standard to measure 
up to, save the careless gossip of the pews. 
This is nearly always from a personal 
point of view, of course, and the most 
harmful things are often said of the best 
sermons simply because those sermons 
clash with the personal prejudices of 
particular people. 

“Certainly people should haye the privi- 


lege of saying what they think of 
preachers and their sermons, just as 
they say what they think of plays 


and books and symphonies, but there 
should also be a type of criticism which 
is above personal feelings and which at- 
tempts to look at preaching as a fine 
art, just as is done in painting, music, 
and literature. This would raise pulpit 
standards immeasurably; it would be of 
incalculable benefit to the preacher who is 
striving not for popular favor but for in- 
tellectual and spiritual excellence. 

“Before the pure food laws were estab- 
lished, some people argued that one should 
be allowed to eat what he wanted. But 
we see now what an important thing these 
laws are; they have improved the health 
of our country tremendously. Our mental 
and spiritual health would be correspond- 
ingly improved if the sermons of preachers 
who hand out adulterated foods from the 
pulpit were analyzed by experts for just 
what they are worth. We can now read 
fairly unprejudiced statements in. the 
newspapers about every play and every 
musicale which purports to be anything at 
all worthwhile, but there is seldom a criti- 
cal word printed about preaching, although 
the public is spending millions of dollars 
for it every year. 

“Why should novels be reviewed by the 
thousands in the public press and never a 
word of sound criticism written or spoken 
about preaching? If sermons are not 
worth criticizing, it is time we made them 
so. I predict that increasing attention 
will be given to preaching as a fine art as 
we are gradually liberated from sectarian- 
ism, provincialism, and doctrinal super- 
stitions. In the meantime, let us attempt 
to measure the work of our own pulpit by 
its sincerity, its effort to be profound and 
excellent, rather than by its correspond- 
ence to popular or personal opinions. 
This we now do to an unusual extent.” 


One of the compensations of middle life 
is to see the truisms coming true. 
—Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
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The Unscientific Chesterton 


ILBERT K. CHESTERTON is fond of para- 

doxes. He is so fond of them that at times 
he allows the partiality to lead him astray from 
the facts. In an article contributed to The Herald- 
Tribune Magazine, entitled “The Frivolity of Sci- 
ence’, he reduces scientific discovery to a paradox. 
Of course it is a paradox, and never more so than 
to-day. But that is not all of it. Mr. Chesterton 
accuses scientists of engaging themselves chiefly 
with pursuit of the elusive; wasting energy trying 
to find the missing link; attempting to provide so- 
ciety with a new morality once in every fifty years. 
“The conclusion of common sense is’, he says, “that 
whatever else it may be founded on, a civilization 
ought not to be founded on science”. Well, what 
ought it to be founded on—a paradox? Mr. Ches- 
terton misses entirely, it seems, the present at- 
tempts of the scientists. They haven’t the slightest 
desire to make a new morality for society. They 
leave that to preachers, social workers, and philan- 
thropists. No persons hew more close to their own 
line than scientific men. It is not science which 
interferes with religion, but religion with science. 
Science respectfully asks religion to keep to its 
sphere, just as it asks ethics to do. 

Mr. Chesterton likes paradoxes; let us propose 
one to him. He says.common sense concludes that 
a civilization ought not to be founded on science. 
Very well; if it ought not to be founded on science, 
what ought it to be founded on? Chesterton would 
have a sorry time of it, along with the rest of us, 
should all the props science has placed under civili- 
zation suddenly be swept away. Take away the 
findings and practical applications of chemistry 
alone, and numerous calamities would result. First 
and last, about all the benefits and benevolencies 
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making for a happier, more progressive community 
came directly or indirectly through the industry of 
scientific men. 

Scientific theories change so rapidly, he says, 
that they are no basis for religion. Who said they 
were? Certainly not the scientists. It might be a 
good thing for religion if it would change its point 
of view as courageously and honestly as science. 
To say that the discoveries of the new physics are 
not going to have a decisive effect on social activi- 
ties, morals, and religion, is nonsense. They are 
already exerting that effect. Take one instance 
only, the discovery of radio activity. No influence 
in our time exceeds that of radio. The new physics 
discovered it and made it practical. Mr. Chesterton 
may wax paradoxical over Hinstein’s parallel lines 
that eventually meet, and his curvature of space, 
but in the end the laws that govern those phe- 
nomena may bring us nearer ultimate reality than 
all the witticisms leveled at a “frivolous science”. 


Organizing for Peace 


INCE THE ARMISTICE was signed, Novem- 

ber 11, 1918, the world has heard more talk about 
peace and seen more organization than at any time 
in the history of civilization. The recent Briand- 
Kellogg Peace Pact, put into effect at Paris, im- 
mediately showed that it was more than a scrap of 
paper by reminding the powers at Moscow and 
Nanking, daring each other to fight, of their obli- 
gations under the agreement. The Pact stayed, if 
it did not dissolve, the war-cloud. With the five 
great powers, the United States, Great Britain, 
Irance, Germany, and Japan, aligned for peace, 
we may conclude that that predicted future war 
which was going to destroy civilization must wait. 
The Briand-Kellogg Pact is more than a gesture. 
The five great powers mentioned have been doing 
more than going through the motions. The nations 
should congratulate each other that they have come 
so far along the road to permanent peace. Even 
the Junkers, war-agitators, and fatalists will agree 
that the dove of peace must now be painted into 
the picture. 


Discovering the Prisoner 


HE recent prison outbreaks at Auburn and 

Clinton, N.Y., and at the United States peni- 
tentiary at Leavenworth, have set communities 
thinking. The demonstrations are more than ex- 
pressions of sullen moods, or poor fare, or discom- 
fort of some sort. They express the eternal longing 
for liberty, so vividly portrayed by Oscar Wilde 
in that remarkable poem “The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol”. We who are free to get up in the morning 
as we please, have what we please for breakfast, 
move here or there with no one to hinder, cannot 
think the thoughts of men who get up by bell, form 
lines for breakfast, lines for the workshop and re- 
creation, and are locked in cells at night. Control 
of those who must be controlled for the safety and 
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dignity of the state has forever perplexed legisla- 
tors, courts, and altruistic organizations. It is one 
thing to listen to judges, chairmen of juries, law- 
makers and social-uplift speakers. It is an entirely 
different matter to listen to the prisoner, himself, 
as one does in “The Ballad of Reading Gaol”, and 
in an article in a current number of Harper’s 
Magazine, entitled, “What’s Wrong With the Right 
People”, by Jack Black. But we certainly shall 
not discover the formula to the combination until 
we listen to what the prisoner has to say. 

If experience counts, Jack Black’s position is 
well taken; he spent twenty-five years dodging the 
police, or in a cell. What he says reveals the stu- 
pidity of much prison handling. The last thing the 
prisoner wants is a “sob-story” about him. But he 
does want even-handed justice. The convict gets 
far more of this than he used to; for instance, on 
the old English prison hulks where he endured 
unbelievable tortures for acts which, to-day, are 
hardly included in the crime list. But there is 
still place for added intelligence and humanity if 
Jack Black is telling the truth. He calls his testi- 
mony that of a “guilty bystander”. He says: 

“T know hundreds of reformed criminals; and I 
don’t know one who was reformed by a police- 
man’s night-stick, a severe sentence, or prison 
cruelty. A brutal flogging in a Canadian prison, 
and, years after, three days in the murderous strait- 
jacket on a: dungeon floor in California, certainly 
did nothing to turn my thoughts toward reforma- 
tion. . . . Loyalty is the only virtue of the under- 
world. .. . The records are full of cases of men, 
notorious for their violence, who reformed when 
their loyalty was challenged.” He objects to more 
Jaw as much as to punishment, and says it can only 
mean more crime and violence: ‘What we need is 
more science. ... The right people are working on 
the wrong end of the problem. If they would give 
more attention to the high chair, they would soon 
put cobwebs on the electric chair. They lay too 
much stress on what the wrong people do, not on 
why they do it; on what they are, instead of how 
they got that way. 

“Danny Ryan’s mother said it all when she held 
out her arms to her son in the cell next to mine and 
cried : ‘Danny, boy, how come you so? ” 


Thomas Edison’s Protégé 


ESTS for the most fit are becoming common. 

Elimination contests are being held to discover 
the person with the best musical voice, the best 
vocal expression, the most beautiful face, the best 
knowledge of spelling. Now along comes Mr. 
Edison and holds a contest in which youths from 
forty-nine States and the District of Columbia par- 
ticipate, the young men having been previously 
selected by their respective States. The test was 
characteristically Edisonian, and included ques- 
tions on physics, chemistry, mathematics, and 
tests calculated to show the amount of general 
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information. The fifty-seven questions were wisely 
chosen, and were well fitted to test a boy’s mentality 
and his all-round capacity. The winner, Wilber R. 
Huston, is the son of 8. Arthur Huston, bishop of 
the Episcopalian diocese of Olympia, Washington, 
again proving the often-repeated truth that sons of 
clergymen run true to heritage. 

The youth will be given a course at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, with all expenses 
paid by Mr. Edison. What young man could not 
succeed gloriously with such an introduction to the 
world! Mr. Edison is ageing. He is looking for 
a successor. Let us hope he has found one after 
his own genius. But it will take more than capacity 
to pass examinations to duplicate Edison’s achieve- 
ments. .Young Huston, over night, has become a 
marked figure. Henceforth the eyes of the nation 
will be on him. But after all, he has yet to meet 
the great test. May he meet it as creditably as he 
met the Edison examinations! 


Necessity of Denomination 


NE HEARS much said about church union. 

But church union to-day, while desirable, is 
not expedient. One might as well be sensible and 
face facts. All of us want a united church. It 
is not that we do not want union, but we feel that 
when it comes it must come naturally and inevi- 
tably and not through forced measures. Different 
interpretations of religion correspond to different 
interpretations of human nature. Unite all the 
churches to-day, and to-morrow they would be sepa- 
rated again, with the latter state worse than the 
former. A different intellectual approach, .a differ- 
ent idea of church government, of liberty and cere- 
mony, the tradition values, invested funds, pride 
and prejudice, all make denomination a present 
necessity. 

How long it will continue a necessity, we do not 
know; judging from slow-moving human nature, 
a mumber of generations. Elimination of denomi- 
nation is a dream one would like to wake up and 
find true. Meantime, we remember that dreams 
have been known to presage coming events. The 
fact that a union of churches is not at present pos- 
sible does not mean that united effort is not pos- 
sible. It is, and should be enforced. Because a 
church is liberal does not mean it must isolate 
itself in pride of distinction, for that lays it open 
to the charge of exclusiveness, a restricted view- 
point, illiberalism. Liberal churches have inhibi- 
tions, as well as others. It is not justification 
enough for a liberal church to isolate itself in a 
community because it is offended at the evangelical 
theology. It has a charge to keep, to be sure; but 
it can keep it, and at the same time play the part 
of the good neighbor. True liberalism consists, not 
in isolation, nor in forcing a union, but in co-opera- 
tion in good works. 
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Sermons 


Tury Knew Jesus. By Edwin Moore Martin. 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co. $2.50. 

THe STRINGING OF THE Bow. By Oswald 
W.S. McCall. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.75. 

Tuer INEVITABLE CHRIST. By J. D. Jones, 
D.D. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company. 
$2.00. 

THe CARDINAL IDPAS OF JEREMIAH. By 
Charles B. Jefferson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.00. 

Ir I Had Onty ONE S®RMON TO PREACH. 
English Series. Edited by Sir James Marchant, 
LL.D. New York: Harper and Bros. $2.50. 

The publication of sermons goes on 
apace, indicating that some portion of the 
public, whether it attends church or not, 
still reads them with interest. Those here 
noticed haye an unusual interest, being 
different from the collections of homilies 
generally published. They Knew Jesus is 
a series of sermons in narrative form, in 
which various individuals of the Gospel 
tell the story of their relationship to Jesus 
and what he meant to them, each speaking 
in the first person. Mr. Martin has drawn 
from legend, as well as historical fact, 
and has succeeded admirably in giving life 
and reality to his presentations. Dr. Mc- 
Call is pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Berkeley, Calif., and, from his 
contact with the youth of the University 
there, knows their problems and aspira- 
tions. The Stringing of the Bow is di- 
rectly addressed to them and is largely an 
answer to many personal queries. The 
sermons are unconventional, fresh, highly 
idealistic, packed with illustration—per- 
haps too much so—and with that sincerity 
that the youth of to-day demand. Dr. 
Jones, in The Inevitable Christ, is true to 
his title. His sermons are all Christocen- 
tric, yet with the moral and human appeal. 
The preacher covers a wide range of in- 
terest, from Paul’s “Difficulty of Escaping 
Jesus” to the League of Nations, the latter 
being considered in an excellent sermon, 
preached in Geneva in 1927, on the occa- 
sion of the meeting of the Assembly of the 
League. In it the author pleads eloquently 
for a new mind in international relation- 
ships as the true guarantee of lasting 
peace, the mind which Jesus gives. Dr. 
Jefferson’s study of Jeremiah, preached as 
a series of sermons at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, in its presentation is both 
scholarly and popular. He pictures the 
man, too often thought of as the “weeping 
prophet’, as a saint, a thinker, and an 
uncompromising idealist, with a message 
peculiarly pertinent to the needs of our 


modern world, Like Jesus, the prophet 
believed that religion is primarily an 


affair of the heart and, like Jesus, he 
believed that in the darkest day “there is 
always light ahead”. Says Dr. Jefferson, 
“Jeremiah stands next to the Son of God 
in his capacity for hoping.” Jf I Had Only 
One Sermon to Preach is a remarkable 
volume of sermons by twenty English min- 
isters. Here are represented such eminent 
preachers as Dean Inge, Miss Royden, 


Studdert Kennedy (“Woodbine Willie” of 
war fame, who recently died), W. EH. 
Orchard, Principal Garvie, the Bishop of 
London, and our own Dr. Jacks; and al- 
though the quality varies and the themes 
range from the severely theological, as in 
Dr. Orehard’s sermon, which seems to us 
the poorest of the lot, to the intensely 
human, the reader cannot fail to be im- 
pressed that, all in all, here is great 
preaching and here are questing souls, 
testifying to the reality of the verities of 
life. Dr. Jacks’s sermon is on “The Right 
to be Happy”, addressed more especially 
to young ‘people, in which he develops the 
theme that “the happiness best worth hay- 
ing” comes from choosing a life-work “that 
challenges your skill; one that will put 
your mind, your whole personality, on its 
mettle’. Many of the sermons are about 
God or His purpose for man. Some are 
about immortality, and some consider 
science; but whatever the theme, the tone 
is tolerant and the message aflirmative 
and spiritual in the real meaning of the 
word. F.R. 8. 


A Plea for Poetry 


Tur Goop Estate oF Powrry. By Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker. Boston: Little, Brown € 
Company. $2.50. 

Hight essays treating of various phases 
of the relation of poetry to modern life 
and literature. They are not continuous. 
Placed in a different order, they would be 
just as impressive. Originally, most of 
them appeared as separate articles in 
various magazines. Yet through them runs 
a single definite purpose. Professor Tinker 
believes in poetry not only as one of the 
fine arts, but as an expression of the deep- 
est things in life. He has scant sympathy 
with the modern critics and versifiers who, 
contemptuous of the past, seek to abandon 
classic standards for originality, subject- 
ing great poetry to tests of psychoanalysis 
and pathology. “The poet is a divine ac- 
cident.” “The ways of the Muse are higher 
than the eritic’s ways; neither are their 
thoughts her thoughts.” Modern poetry 
“is the frankest expression of the spir- 
itual defeatism of our time’. “The harsh- 
ness of our writers is defended as a revolt 
against sentimentalism, prettiness, and 
hypocrisy, but is at bottom sheer heaviness 
of heart.” With an abundance. of illustra- 
tions drawn from the literature of all ages, 
revealing the author’s wide knowledge of 
his subject, energetically and forcibly he 
pleads his cause. His book makes delight- 
ful reading, and at the same time is dis- 
tinetly worth while. As a warning against 
contemporary attitudes toward poetry, it 


is timely and significant. A. R. H. 
Autobiography 
THe TRAIL OF Lirp IN COLLEGE. By Rufus 
M. Jones. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. 


A small book of pleasant reminiscences 
of college life and student travel. The 
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extreme reliance of some old-fashioned 
Quakers on the inner voice is shown by 
what happened to the author as a young 
man at a meeting in Birmingham, Eng- 
land: “It was a great, solemn gathering, 
like the ones I knew in Philadelphia. 
Sometime during the silence I rose, trem- 
bling, to speak. It was the first time I 
ever spoke in public in England. My mes- 
sage has long been forgotten by everyone, 
including myself. I only remember that 
I began with the remark, ‘Since sitting 
here I have been thinking’, and then I 
went on to give the thought that had risen 
in my mind. When the meeting ended, 
an elderly friend in plain Quaker garb 
came up, touched me on the shoulder and 
asked me to come aside. When we were 
alone he said, ‘I was grieved at what thou 
said in meeting. Thou said that since 
sitting in the meeting thou hadst been 
thinking. Thou shouldst not have been 
thinking.’ Here I was getting from my 
ancient Friend an extreme form of Quaker 
mysticism, the old type of eighteenth- 
century quietism the aim of which was to 
center down into a state beyond words or 
thought, in a rapt concentration of medi- 
tation. My Birmingham hosts told me not 
to mind the ‘eldering’ I had received, as 
this Friend expressed only his own pe- 
culiar views; but I have always been 
thankful that he faithfully gave me his 
point of view.” R. 8. L. 


Sermonettes 


Tue WORLD’S MIRACLE AND OTHER OBSER- 
VATIONS. By Karl Reiland. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc. $1.75. 


To-day, one of the outstanding figures 
in the New York pulpit is that of Karl 
Reiland, Rector of St. George’s, Stuyvesant 
Square. A striking personality, he is also 
a preacher of marked ability. His ser- 
mons are characterized by keen common 
sense, sympathy, eloquence, clear spiritual 
insight, abundant faith, simplicity of lan- 
guage, and strong poetic feeling. A 
thorough modernist, forcibly and plainly 
he interprets life in terms of the present 
age. This book offers a series of condensed 
sermons. None of them more than two 
pages long, they are fresh statements of 
human problems and duties, wholly free 
from theology, and abounding in invigorat- 
ing utterances. They contain many illus- 
trations drawn from actual human experi- 
ence, as apt as they are original. From 
them the average reader will derive much 
help in dealing with his personal problems. 
The minister will also find them interest- 
ing as significant examples of the preach- 
ing admirably adapted to our present-day 
civilization. A. R. H. 


Binits Received 


THe Lost Worp (A PHILOSOPHY oF LIFB). 
By “Veritas.” Regina, Canada: International 
Book Co. $1.50. 

CHILDREN OF THE CHIEF. By Mary Entwistle. 
New York: Friendship Press. Paper: Forty 
cents. 

A Fartra THatT Witt Hetp AND GuIDE 
THROUGH THE SCHOOL OF Lire. PExplained by 
H. Bodell Smith. London: Essex Hall Press, 
Price, sixpence. 
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The Strange Adventure of Kuk and Croo* 


A Tale of the America of 400 A.D. 
M. WILMA STUBBS 


The home Kuk and Croo had made for 
their family was situated in a salt meadow 
of a part of what is now New England. 
It was made of meadow grasses with a 
woven canopy sheltering it from the sun. 
Whether Croo was sole builder, I cannot 
say. No one knows how to keep a secret 


- quite so well as the little black rail. 


Like our colonial grandmothers, Mistress 
Croo believed in raising a large family. 
Ten spotted buffy-white eggs were de- 
posited in the soft cradle and, in due 
process of time, ten fluffy black down 
balls tumbled out of the nest. 

From almost their babyhood the black 
fluff balls were able to look after them- 
selves to quite a wonderful extent. They 
could swim and dive after a fashion, and 
before long became experts in both these 
arts. Flying was more difficult; but it 
was necessary, for there was a long cold 
winter ahead and, to avoid starvation, 
they must make the journey south. 
Hence, wing practice became a part of the 
school life of the junior black rails. 

Juniors soon discovered that enemies 
were everywhere present, botl in the water 
and on the land. Frogs, fish, turtles, 
snakes, cranes, herons, mink, and scores 
of other hunters abounded. At every turn 
of the way one was likely to come upon 
one or another of them watching out for 
a meal of tender meat. 

However, the fluff balls lived and thrived 
and grew, at least most of them. In a 
few weeks they put on their new coats 
and looked very much like Dad and 
Mother. Like many young folks, they soon 
went through these coats, or at least out- 


grew them. By November or Decem- 
ber they had new clothing and were 
grown-ups. 


Meanwhile the southward journey had 
begun. At that early period of America’s 
history, untouched virgin forests stretched 
mile on mile over much of the country. 
Swamp and rolling upland alternated with 
wild sweet valleys and hill slopes. Of 
man, there was, for the most part, only 
occasional trace. And so there was little 
fear in the breasts of the rail family, as 
they journeyed summerward at the be- 
ginning of winter. 

At last they reached the country of 
their distant winter home. It was not 


_ very different from home in the North, as 


they remembered it. Indeed, they had 
not seen anything very different all the 
long Way south. That was in part their 
fault. They had not wanted to see any- 
thing different. ‘And then of course they 
had followed marshland routes. 

But an adventure was awaiting them 
that would serve to open their eyes—that 
is, if anything could accomplish that 
miracle. It was a foggy morning and the 


*Named from their call notes. 


travelers were finishing the last lap of 
their journey. After a time they began 
to wonder why the distance seemed so 
much greater than they had thought it to 
be. But still they flew heavily onward. 
Then it flashed upon them that they were 
lost. 

Mother Croo and one of the Juniors 
were the first to find their strength fail- 
ing them. Down to the-earth the two 
travelers came tumbling, saving them- 
selves as best they could. For a moment 
the fog lifted. A strange sight met their 
eyes. Beneath them lay a fertile river 
valley with acre upon acre of cultivated 
fields. Here and there from this culti- 
vated bottomland rose strange, terraced 
hills, crowned with massive buildings of 
dressed and carved stone. Stranger still, 
the valley seemed teeming with people, 
an unnumbered population strangely unlike 
the seattered bands of wandering folk in 
the North. 

For the little black rails of this year 
A.D. 400 this was a terrific experience, a 
moment of suspense unutterable. Almost 
tumbling out of the thick-leavyed tree in 
which they had landed, they darted for 
the nearest cover. <A dusky figure fol- 
lowed them. Through the maize stubble, 
in and out of thickets, the chase con- 
tinued, until the rails, already weary from 
their long flight and never strong of 


wing, became exhausted and were made 
prisoners. 

Their captor, a farm lad, short of 
stature, dusky olive in hue, with long 


black hair and restless eyes, made his 
decision quickly. He would take the 
prisoners to his friend, the priest at the 
temple. But first he must carry them 
home and feed them and give them oppor- 
tunity for sleep and rest. The Maya of 
those days was kind of heart and wished 
no living thing harm. 

For us of to-day, it sometimes seems 
hard to realize that, fifteen or sixteen 
centuries back, parts of America were 
among the most densely populated regions 
of the world; that early American farmers 
planted and cultivated and harvested prac- 
tically as many fruits and vegetables as 
were grown by the husbandmen of the 
Nile Valley and of Palestine; that their 
kinsfolk and countrymen built in stone to 
outlast the centuries, were engineers and 
mathematicians, had worked out an elabo- 
rate system of chronology, and were per- 
haps the foremost astronomers of their day, 
east or west. Oh, it was no insignificant 
order of life in the midst of which the 
little black rails had suddenly been set 
down, though I doubt if they realized 
much of its greatness. To them it was 
doubtless as unintelligible, as meaning- 
less, as much of their life and the life 
of the vast hosts of winged folk is, and 
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perhaps always will be, to the majority 
of us humans. 

At home, the Mayan youth hastily con- 
structed a light openwork cage for his 
prisoners. Then he went in search of 
tempting tidbits. His strange guests were 
apparently travelers and doubtless faint 
from lack of food. Perhaps that ac- 
counted for their easy capture, he thought. 
Food they must have and in plenty, and, 
since this was a tropical land, their host 
was able to procure it without great diffi- 
culty, though he noted that not all his 
offerings proved equally acceptable. 

At daybreak the next morning the boy 
set forth with his prize. Had he not taken 
the precaution to throw a covering over 
the cage, Kuk Junior and his mother 
would have attracted much attention. 
They would haye looked out, too, upon 
much that was unfamiliar. Instead of 
brown and green rushes, instead of salt 
tides and bending blue heavens and water- 
folk kindred, here were adobe and thatch 
cottages without number. Plantations and 
orchards stretched away, one after an- 
other, to the horizon’s rim. And how 
many brown folk there were, all talking 
and chattering in an unknown tongue! 

After a time the boy arrived at what 


Summer 


Wrens and robins in the hedge, 
Wrens and robins here and there; 
Building, perching, pecking, fluttering, 
Everywhere ! 

—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Sentence Sermon 


Not one of them is forgotten before 
God.—Luke wii. 6. 


seemed a great marketplace. Men were 
trafficking here in almost every com- 
modity. There was pottery of :beautiful 
shape and design, in abundance; figurines 
of jade; ear-plugs and towering head- 
dresses of fantastic design; articles of 
clothing and woven cloth of many kinds; 
innumerable varieties of fruit, vegetables, 
fish, and game; weapons and tools made 
from stone, obsidian, and greenstone. 

But the Mayan youth was intent on find- 


ing his friend, the naturalist-priest, and 


on showing him yesterday’s good fortune, 
the strange little captives in the cage he 


earried. Leaving the busy scene of trade 
and barter, he began the ascent of one 
of the largest of the terraced hill- 
pyramids. Up and up, with an ever- 
widening view spreading out beneath 
them, went this strange trio. Flowers 
bloomed on some of the terraces— 


tropical flowers, grown as offerings to the 
gods and to satisfy the Maya’s own sense 
of loveliness. 

What a splendid broad flight of steps! 
Tiverything was constructed on a massive 
scale, except the rooms within the 
temples and palaces towering above them. 
These were narrow and low, for the.Maya 
had not discovered the principle of the 
vault. 

When the boy met the stern-faced senior 
priest, he was glad he had taken the 
precaution to throw a cloth over the 

(Continued on page 684) 
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League Regional Meetings 


In New England, Middle Atlantic Dis- 
trict, Middle West, and on Pacific 
Coast—First at Lenox 


This year, in place of one national 
chapter convention, the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League plans to hold a series of four 
regional conferences, one in New England, 
one in the Middle Atlantic States region, 
another in the Middle West, and another 
on the Pacific Coast. This plan was recom- 
mended by President Perey W. Gardner 
in his report before the meeting of the 
Council in Boston, Mass., last May. The 
first gathering, to be known as the Eastern 
Convention, will be held at Lenox, Mass., 
September 20-22. 

The regional conventions will enable a 
larger number of chapter workers to 
enjoy the advantages of the former 
national meetings—the exchange of help- 
ful experiences, the opportunity to confer 
with national officers and to discuss in 
group meetings the perennial perplexities 
of chapter work, and the hearing of able 
speakers in company with like-minded 
religionists. There will be the same high 
caliber of speakers and the same _ prac- 
tical round-table conferences as have 
featured the national conventions, with 
the added advantage that more attention 
ean be given to the particular problems 
of the chapters in each region. The new 
administrative vice-president, Arthur Bart- 
lett, will attend and direct each of the 
regional conferences. 

The Eastern Convention at Lenox will 
be the fourth meeting of Unitarian Lay- 
men in this beautiful region of the Berk- 
shire Hills, three national conventions 
haying formerly been held there. Chapters 
in New England, the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia will be repre- 
sented at the meeting. Letters from 
President Gardner to chapter presidents 
in this territory announce the convention 
and urge early selection of delegates. 


Names Omitted 


names of Rey. Ralph EH. Bailey 
Bailey of Cambridge, Mass., 


The 
and Mrs. 


were inadvertently omitted from the list. 


of subscribers to the Crothers Memorial 
of the Meadville Theological School build- 
ing fund, sent to THe REGISTER and pub- 
lished in the issue of August 8 Mr. 
Bailey is the suecessor to the late Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers in the pastorate 
of the First Parish Church in Cambridge. 


Appreciates Hale Scholarship 


Miss Eudora M. Spicer, who is spending 


the season at Chautauqua, N.Y., this 
summer on the Edward Everett Hale 
scholarship, writes this letter of appre- 
ciation to her “Unitarian and Univer- 


salist friends” : 


“T want to take this opportunity of 


letting you know how happy I am at 
Chautauqua this summer, and to express 
my sincere thanks and appreciation to 


the many kind friends in the Unitarian 
and Universalist Churches for giving me 
the Edward Everett Hale Scholarship 
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with the privilege of studying here, so that 
I may take an inspiration back to my 
work in Illinois. Edward Everett Hale, 
in “Tarry at Home Travels”, has given 
to us these words: “If you have not spent 
a week at Chautauqua, you do not know 
your own country.” These words were 
truly spoken. 

“A scholarship at Chautauqua is a defi- 
nite service of love and helpfulness, giving 
a contact with the best things of life. 
Such a service lives on forever in the 
hearts and minds of many.” 


Business, Professional Women 


of Atlanta Church Form Club 


A Business and Professional Women's 
Club has been organized in the United 
Liberal Church of Atlanta, Ga. The 
officers, to serve until January, 1930, are 
Mrs. Vivian Bowers, chairman, and Miss 
Marjorie Garber, secretary. It was de- 
cided to make the organization independent 
of the Women’s Union. For the present, 
at least, its purpose will be principally 
social and recreational. Meetings will be 
held monthly in the homes of members. 


Union Services in Dorchester 


An average of 195 worshipers attended 
three summer union services held in the 
First Parish Unitarian Church of Dor- 
chester, Mass. For the past four years 
this church has joined with the neighbor- 
ing Baptist, Congregational, and Methodist 
churches in these services, the edifice of 
each church being used in turn during 
the season. The attendance at the sery- 
ices in the Unitarian Church has increased 
about ten per cent. each year. 


Preachers at Berkeley, Calif. 


Preachers at the First Unitarian Church 
in Berkeley, Calif., in August so far have 
been Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, president of 
Mills College, and Jacob Trapp, assistant 
minister of the church and director of 
religious education. Dr. Eldred C. Van- 
derlaan, the minister, will preach August 
18 on “The Changed World and Man’s 
Unchanged Needs’, and August 25 on 
“Finding Our Way in the Changed World”, 
two sermons suggested by Walter Lipp- 
mann’s “Preface to Morals”. 


Year’s Growth at Cedar Rapids 


Thirty new members were taken into 
the People’s Church, Unitarian, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, during the past year, making 
the total 476, and the amount of pledges 
toward the budget for the coming year 
were nearly $500 greater than in the 
previous year, it was reported at the an- 
nual parish meeting. Reports were heard 
also from thirteen auxiliary organizations. 
John M. Redmond, Scott M. Hallman, Mrs. 
W. HE. André, and Roy B. Carnegie were 
elected to the board of trustees. At a 
later board meeting, these officers were 
chosen: John M. Redmond, president; 
Scott M. Hallman, vice-president; Fred B. 
Fluegel, treasurer; Miss Grace M. Shields, 
secretary; and Miss Emily Swatosh, 
registrar, 


without fear. 
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The Strange Adventure 
of Kuk and Croo 


(Continued from page 683) 


improvised cage. Black rails are ever ’a 
silent folk, and at that moment the strange 
captives were making no sound at all. 

The boy’s friend was not at the temple. 
He had gone, they said, to help in sur- 
veying the site for a stele soon to be 
erected. The stone monolith with its 
hieroglyphics would serve the double pur- 
pose of a date monument and an aid to 
astronomical calculations. 'There seemed 
nothing to do but to follow and find the 
priest. 

It was nearly noon when he was finally 
located on the valley’s rim, where he was 
camping for a few days to make solar 
observations necessary for the erection of 
the stele. The youth greeted the dignitary 
His robes of office laid 
aside, the religious leader appeared not 
greatly different from other men, save 
that his face bore the unmistakable marks 
of a thinker. 

The boy uncovered the cage and watched 
his friend’s face as he examined its con- 
tents. For several minutes the priest 
was silent, seemingly lost in thought. 
When he spoke, there was a tender wist- 
fulness in his voice. 

“Thou didst well to bring the trembling 
captives to me, else might they by now 
have ended their lives upon the altar of 
sacrifice. They come to us, I have reason 
to believe, from the North and are our 
guests. In my boyhood I lived near the 
marshes. Often I wandered afield to 
learn the ways of the wild folk, our 
brothers. Once, gliding softly among the 
rushes, I flushed such birds as these, and 
again, a day later, I found them a few 
miles farther north. Never haye I seen 
them since. But the sight of them carries 
me back in thought to those long-ago days 
of my boyhood, when, unburdened by cares 


of state, I wandered in the out-of-doors. 


What sayest thou—shall we set them at 
liberty, that they may serve the gods after 
the manner for which they were created?” 

Then, seeing his companion hesitate in 
disappointment, he added, “Timid folk 
they seem, and I doubt if they would long 
survive in captivity.” 

The boy hesitated no longer. “Yea, my 
lord, set them free. "Tis better so. But 
will they know the way?” 

“Let us try them and see.” 

Mother Croo and her son, with flutter- 
ing hearts, felt the tremor of the cage, as 
the human giants bent over it. Then, 
behold, the barriers were broken. Could 
it mean freedom? They were gone like 
fast-flying shadows. 


The astronomer-priest and his boy 
friend looked at.each other, 
“Whither ?” was on their lips. 


“Whither?” 

They were not to know. But Mother 
Croo knew, and it did not take her long 
to find her winter home, Kuk Junior fol- 
lowing. Ah, but it was good to be again 
with one’s own kind and kindred! Ad- 
ventures are enlightening—after they are 
safely over. E 


[All rights reserved] 
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Why Churches Will Continue 


Advertising in New York City 


HEN the Metropolitan Conference at 

its spring meeting voted that the 

sum of $3,400 be raised among its churches 

to continue the campaign of newspaper 

display advertising of Unitarianism in the 

New York City area, it acted on the basis 

of definite results from advertising al- 
ready done. 

The cost of the first advertising was 
met by individual subscriptions. Four 
advertisements were published in The New 
York Times and four in The New York 
Herald-Tribune, not on the church pages, 
but in the general news sections, to reach 
the unchurched people who rarely consult 
the church department. They set forth 
some of the fundamentals of the Unita- 
rian position, and invited readers to send 
for the booklet, ‘What Do Unitarians 
Believe?” and for a list of the nineteen 
Unitarian churches of the metropolitan 
area. The report, presented at the Con- 
ference meeting, continues: 

“Despite the fact that the space used 
was very small, only fifty lines, double 
column, a space about two and one-half 
inches deep by two inches wide, and that 
we used insertions only once a week, al- 
ternating the papers for a period of eight 
weeks, we received a substantial number 
of inquiries. Hach of these responses in- 
dicates a desire on some one’s part to 
know something about our fellowship and 
to learn where our churches are located. 
While our visible direct results have been 
good, the effectiveness of this campaign can- 
not be gauged only by the number of direct 
inquiries received. Pach of our advertise- 
ments unquestionably was read by thous- 
ands of people. It was not to be expected 
that more than a few of those interested 
in our message would take the trouble 
to write us a direct response. For every 
direct inquiry, we believe there must be 
at least ten other people whose interest 
in our fellowship has been aroused. These 
people are very likely to make a direct 
contact with one of our churches at some 
future time. 

“We received a total of 280 requests 
for the booklet, ‘What Do Unitarians Be- 
lieve?) and the names and addresses of 
our churches. This was an average of 
thirty-five inquiries per advertisement.” 

To each person writing for literature a 
very brief letter was sent, which con- 
cluded by suggesting that “visiting more 
than one of our churches might be help- 
ful, in that there is great variety in the 
type of service, and your aspirations may 
be expressed best in one church or the 
It also said that “What Do Uni- 
tarians Believe?” was in no sense a creedal 
statement, but “a line of march’, Three 
weeks later another letter was mailed, 
asking for reactions of those who visited 
any of the churches. 

“This letter brought us in a great many 
interesting replies”, the report goes on. 
“Some of the people responding said that 


they had already attended one of our 
churches. Most of them said that they 
had not attended one of our churches, but 
expected to do so in the near future. 
Others replied that after they had read 
our literature they were no longer inter- 
ested. Shortly after sending the second 
letter, the names and addresses of the 
people who responded to our advertising 
were turned over to the churches nearest 
to which these people lived. The minister 
was requested to appoint a committee to 
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follow up these names and addresses. We 
have had from the ministers some indica- 
tion that some of these people have at- 
tended their churches, but as yet we have 
been unable to gather the complete data 
as to the actual number of people brought 
into our churches through this advertising. 

“Our 280 responses came from all parts 
of the city and its suburbs, and in a few 
eases from distant points. We have had 
inquiries from Pennsylvania, Albany, Ber- 
muda, North Carolina, Saranac, and 
Florida.” 

Besides the $3,400 for advertising, the 
Conference voted for an additional $1,600 
to employ a part-time secretary, whose 
principal duty will be to follow up by 
mail and personal calls those people who 
respond to the advertising. 


Dedicate Memorial to Alfred Manchester 


Beloved minister of Second Church in Salem, Mass.— 
Grandson unveils tablet 


HE Second Church, Unitarian, in 

Salem, Mass., has installed a beautiful 
bronze tablet in memory of Rey. Alfred 
Manchester, its beloved minister, who died 
in 1926. The tablet is modeled after a 
similar tablet to Dr. William Bentley, 
minister from 1783 to 1819, in the placing 
of which Mr. Manchester was instrumen- 
tal. The tablets are placed on opposite 
sides of the church interior. The Man- 
chester tablet was designed by George P. 
Tilton of Boston, Mass., and cast by the 
Woodlawn Bronze Works of Amesbury, 


Mass. Following is the inscription: 
Tap REVEREND ALFRED MANCHESTER 
(1849-1926 ) 
Beloved pastor of the Barton Square 
Church. 
(1893-1897) 


and this the Second Church in Salem . 
formed by union of the Past and 
Barton Square Churches, 
(1897-1926) 

The community was his parish. 
“The righteous shall be in everlasting 
remembrance.” Ps, 112. 6. 


Alfred Manchester Perkins, grandson of 
the minister, unveiled the tablet at the 
dedication service, June 16. The service 
was conducted by the present minister, 
Rey. James L. Adams. The invocation 
was given by Rey. William Ware Locke 
of Lawrence, Mass. Rey. Oliva M. Brouil- 
lette, minister of the French Baptist 
Church in Salem, read the Scripture les- 
son. Dr. Thomas H. Billings, minister of 
the First Church in Salem, offered the 
prayer of dedication. Dr. Henry Hallam 
Saunderson of Brighton, Mass., delivered 
the memorial address. Anthems were 
sung by the double quartet of the Harvard 
Glee Club. 

Dr. Saunderson declared that this sery- 
ice renewed one’s faith in the value of 
the Christian church and the ministry. He 
recalled that, some years ago, Mr. Man- 
chester, in reviewing his ministry of forty 
years, said that if it were again given to 
him to choose his life work, he would do 
just as he had done. Mr. Manchester 
wanted to do a work that would suryive, 


and hence gave himself to the church with 
faith and devotion. He had a sense of 
the reality of God that showed in his 
living as well as in his preaching. He 
had, too, a keen sense 6f human sympathy. 
He entered into the wide range of human 
experiences, sharing them and interpreting 
them in the light of a great faith and 
great ideals. Mr. Manchester’s service on 
the Pulpit Supply Committee, declared 
Dr. Saunderson, was that of an unmitered 
bishop. The influence of his work in 
Salem extended throughout the Common- 
wealth and to the borders of the nation. 


Personals 


Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp of Boston Uni- 
versity, father of Waitstill H. Sharp of 
the Department of Religious 'fducation, 
recently underwent operations for tumor 
on the brain and is reported to be pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 


Rey. Henry G. Ives and Mrs. Ives arrived 
in New York City Tuesday, July 28, after 
their around-the-world journey. They 
made special visits to Japan, China, and 
India. Nestea 


Mrs. Henry A. Belcher of Randolph, 
Mass., who died August 4 at her summer 
home in Sandwich, Mass., was a life mem- 
ber of the American Unitarian Association. 


Charles F. D. Belden, director of the 
Boston, Mass., Public Library and for- 
merly president of the American Library 
Association, recently returned to Boston 
after a tour of Europe, on which he at- 
tended the first World’s Conference of 
Librarians and Bibliographers in Rome, 
Italy, June 15-80, as one of the fifteen 
official delegates from the United States. 
During these two weeks, Mr. Belden and 
the other delegates were personal guests 
of the Italian Government and had audi- 
ences with both Mussolini and Pope 
Pius XI. Mr. Belden is a Unitarian, a 
member of the First Parish Unitarian 
Church in Jamaica Plain, Mass., and a 
trustee of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
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Church in Watertown, Mass., 
Enters Three-Hundredth Year 


Church attendance at the First Parish 
Unitarian Church in Watertown, Mass., 
increased fifteen per cent. during the past 
year, it was reported at the annual meet- 
ing. It was voted that a committee be 
appointed by the moderator to arrange 


for the tercentenary celebration of the 
church in 19380. Reports showed the 
church in flourishing condition. An inter- 


esting item in the report of the minister, 
Rey. Ernest S. Meredith, was that no 
deaths had occurred in the parish during 
the year. Mrs. Sterling Elliott proposed 
a tribute of affection and appreciation to 
Mrs. Florence Edwards, director of the 
kindergarten. 

Harry Gould was elected parish clerk; 
Ralph 8. Parks was re-elected treasurer. 
Mrs. James Hood and Robert Lundin were 
elected to the Parish Committee, and 
A. A. Glidden was chosen treasurer of the 
Ministerial Fund. 


Dighton, Mass., School Grows 

The Unitarian Church in Dighton, Mass., 
closed its activities with its annual Home 
Coming service, June 30. The annual 
parish meeting was held June 29, with a 
large attendance. The reports from the 
various departments showed that the so- 
ciety had enjoyed a prosperous financial 
year, every department having a balance 
in the treasury. Rey. George L. Thompson 
was invited to remain another year as 
pastor. He has now been here four years. 
During the year, a new water system has 
been installed in the parsonage by the 
Y. P. R. U. The Sunday-school enrollment 
and attendance has been the largest in 
the history of the church. 

Officers elected were: Moderator, Fred 
Talbot; clerk, Dwight F. Lane; treasurer, 
Robert W. Whitmarsh; Parish Committee, 
Howard C. Briggs, Mrs. Walter Hamilton, 
Miss Helen Lane, Warren L. Ide, Mrs. 
George Cole. 


Oakland, Calif., Church Opens 


The First Unitarian Church in Oak- 
land, Calif., opened August 4, a month or 
six weeks earlier than most parishes. The 


minister, Rey. Clarence Reed, is preach- 
ing throughout August and September a 
series of nine sermons on “The Seareh 
for God”, An announcement says: “The 
supreme need of to-day is a concept of 
God expressed in terms of twentieth- 
century knowledge and experience that is 
clear, affirmative, dynamic, poetic, and 
social in character.” 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


FOUR REGIONAL CONVENTIONS 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


will be held this coming year in place 
of one national convention—in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic region, 
the Middle West, and on the Pacific 
Coast 
THE EASTERN CONVENTION 

representing New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, is scheduled for 
Lenox, Mass., September 20-22. 
Delegates should be chosen soon and 
their names sent to 

SrxTEEN Bracon STRPET, BosToN, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and sociat service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, II. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Reesk, D.D., Presipent 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 18498 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churehes and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Lyman V. Rur.epar, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address 


MISS ANNIE M. FILOON 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. M egecge Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
ox 16 
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Vacation UNION 
OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel., HUB, 1122 
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Chautauqua Visitors 


Mr. von Stilli conducts Assembly devo- 
tionals—Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer’s 
sermon 


Two hundred and thirty persons have 
registered at the Unitarian-Universalist 
headquarters at Chautauqua, N.Y., among 
them Dr. Walter F. Merck of Hamburg, 
Germany, director of secondary schools in 
that country; Cotton Noe of Lexington, 
Ky., official poet laureate of Kentucky, 
and Dr. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

Rey. A. ©. von Stilli, who is in charge 
of Unitarian interests, was invited this 
year to conduct the Sunday evening de- 
votionals of the Assembly, attended by 
four thousand people. Mr. von Stilli also 
acted as master of ceremonies at a “mys- 
tery show” conducted by representatives 
of seven denominations. 

Offerings at the Sunday morning servy- 
ices at headquarters are helping to swell 
the Edward Everett Hale Scholarship. 
Dr. Spencer preached at the service, July 
28. Speaking from the text “Let down 
your nets into the deep’, Dr. Spencer said 
in part: 

“Do those who accept without question 
any popular formula gain its real essence? 
Nay, those who believe with Hmerson that 
‘every soul has immediate access to the 
Divine’, and sink their nets of effort deep 
toward that Divine, understand its mes- 
sage. The Friends have a pregnant say- 
ing that summons to deep and high aspi- 
ration: ‘Center down in the Quiet.’ Our 
own Gannett has matched it in his com- 
mand: ‘Now travel inward toward thy 
soul and listen by the way.’ And the be- 
loved Doan, who sought to make us all 
consecrate at least one quarter-hour a day 
to contemplation and aspiration, knew the 
meaning of this call. 

“To-day more than ever before we need 
to let down our nets into the deep in our 
religious life. ‘To-day, by virtue of the 
many inventions that make us hurry from 
one thing and one point to another—inven- 
tions which have outrun our capacity 
rightly and wisely to use them for the 
upbuilding of character and the gaining 
of true wisdom—we need as never before 
the admonition: ‘Let down thy nets into 
the deep.’” 


Mr. Cotton’s Article “Helpful” 


Rey. Edward H. Cotton, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Marblehead, Mass., 
and author of the series of interviews 
on “What Religion Means to Active 
Scientists”, in Tur ReE@isTeR and other 
religious papers, began his ministry in 
the church of the Pilgrims (Congrega- 
tional) in Provincetown, Mass. Because 
of the liberal views which he set forth, 
he had some difficulty in getting ordained. 
But Rev. F. M. Emrich, a leading Con- 
gregational clergyman, labored on Mr. 
Cotton’s behalf and the ordination took 
place. i 

Now comes a reminder of those days in 
a letter written by Dr. Emrich to The 
Christian Leader of August 3 respecting 
one of Mr. Cotton’s articles and other 
contributions in a previous issue. HEx- 
tracts from the letter follow: 
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“The Leader for July 13 is full of goo 
things—Cotton, Whippen, Cole—and Safed. 
Better, they are helpful. That’s the best 
test of a life, a sermon, a paper... . 
Cotton I helped when here in Province- 
town. I worked hard and successfully to 
get the Council to ordain. He is a fine 
fellow. Cotton’s article is very helpful. 
... Don’t worry about men who don’t 
like your ‘broadchurchism’.” 


Growth in Members, Finances, 
at Santa Monica, Calif., Church 


Twenty-one new names were added to 
the membership book of All Souls Unita- 
rian Church in Santa Monica, Calif., dur- 
ing the past year. The financial canvass 
obtained sixteen new subscribers. The 
Women’s Alliance has increased its 
pledges to the church budget from $200 
to $400. The church school has enjoyed 
marked growth. These were items in 
reports at the second annual meeting of 
this new church. Mrs. Marie Hutchings, 
supervisor of the Santa Monica Social 
Welfare Society, spoke of the support 
given to the Society by the Alliance. More 
than 675 articles of clothing were given 
to the Society, the Alliance report stated. 
Rev. James W. Macdonald is minister of 
the church. 


Unitarian College, Manchester, 
Celebrates Diamond Anniversary 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the Unitarian College, Man- 
chester, England, was signalized by the 
oversubscription of its Endowment Fund 
appeal. The sum asked for was £6,000, 
and £6,400 (about $32,000) was  sub- 
seribed. 

The College was established in 1854 
under the title of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary Board. The name was altered 
to Unitarian Home Missionary College in 
1889, and three years ago to Unitarian 
College, Manchester. It is affiliated with 
the University of Manchester, and offers 
both arts and theological curricula. 

Anniversary events took place July 1+4. 
A largely attended special service at Cross 
Street Chapel was conducted by Rev. W. 
Priestley Phillips, clerical secretary of the 
College, and the preacher was Rey. 
Christopher J. Street, who has served as 
president of the old National Conference, 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and the new General Assembly. 

In addition, there was a College garden 
party, a public memorial meeting, and a 
reunion dinner. Among the several speak- 
ers at the memorial meeting were Mrs. 
Sydney Martineau, president of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and Rev. Alexander Gordon, 
formerly principal of the College, who 
was received with prolonged applause. 
When he was invited to become principal, 
he accepted only on condition that the 
“Missionary Board” be raised to the rank 
and status of a college. When difficulties 
of its being a “college’’ had been pointed 
out to him, he replied: ‘Call it what you 
like; I am going to make it one.” The 
final speaker was Dr. Herbert McLachlan, 
present principal of the College. 
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Ashes of Minnie Ward Jackson 
Cast on Waters of Star Island 


The wishes of Miss Minnie Ward Jack- 
son of Cambridge, Mass., that her ashes 
might be scattered upon the waters of 
Star Island, were carried out Mondey 
afternoon, July 29, during the Shoals Gen- 
eral Conference. The little meeting-house 
was filled with Miss Jackson’s friends 
for the simple service conducted by Rey. 
Houghton Page of Greenfield, Mass. An 
original poem dedicated to Miss Jackson 
was read by Mr. Page, who read other 
appropriate verses and sentences; and a 
stanza of Miss Jackson’s song, “Carry Me 
Back to Old Star Island’, was sung by 
the people. At the close, a procession was 
formed and all walked over to the rocky 
cliffs at the south of the island, where 
Mr. Page walked down to the water’s 
edge and cast the ashes upon the waves. 

Miss Jackson, who has been a devoted 
lover of the Shoals for some years, died 
June 2 at her home in Cambridge after 
an illness of many months. She was the 
daughter of Dr. Eben Jackson, and came 
from a distinguished ancestry. This on 
the Ward side, goes back to William 
Ward, who founded the family in Massa- 
chusetts, to which he emigrated in 16388. 
Miss Jackson was a member of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in Cambridge. 

LANCASTER, Pa.—The church section of 
a. special edition of The Lancaster New 
Hra, issued in commemoration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Laneaster County, contains a half-column 
devoted to Unitarianism and the history 
of the local Church of Our Father. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston = 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
Contributions for the Ministers Pension to 


Rey. Harold G, Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


PLEASANTRIES 


Grandmother: “The cow says moo, the 
sheep says baa.’ Child: “What kind of 
noise does an armadillo make? 

—Yale Record. 


“T can only think up two lines of words”, 
said the tired song writer. “Guess Ill 
have to make it a spiritual.” 

—Deiroit News. 


Any man who has ever tried to drive 
a mule through a gate must take his hat 
off to Noah—he got two of these creatures 
into the Ark.—Hachange. 


Mother: “Will you please keep quiet, 
son? My head is just about to split!’ 
Small Boy: “If I keep quiet, can I see 
it split ?”’—Life. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Jb following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


TEE 


“Hasn’t Mrs. Chatterbox an impediment 
in her speech?” “The only one I know of 
is that there are only twenty-four hours 
in a day.’”—Capper’s Weekly. 


“Why does that man next door keep 
hammering on only four notes of the PARKER HOUSE 


piano?” ‘“He’s very conscientious. So 
far he has made only one payment on it.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


“What I want to see’, said the girl 
who didn’t receive even an bonorable 
mention at the beauty contest, “is a group 
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= 
photograph of the judges’ wives”. Bay Station ten egos ake One 
—Border Cities Star. = : = 
“Do you believe everything you see in pais eer sss re) = 
print?” “No”, answered Senator Sorghum. Beacon Street, OSTON = 
“When I look over my old scrapbook, I no ’ Nest to,State House = 
longer believe some of the things I have Rooms with bath $37 aye be, Haymarket 2281) & 
said myself.”—Washington Star. FUN ANAUAAN AANA 
Instructor: “Your son does not seem 
interested during class hours. He wears 
a sleepy expression continually.” Father: 
“Ah, but isn’t it possible that it’s the CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
talent slumbering within?” 
Members of a town council in Scotland, CHURCH, HELP AND 
who have placed a ban on bagpipe play- MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
ing, are quite tranquil about enforcement. Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
They figure that if anyone starts to heel © OR a oe 
violate the law, the pipes will squeal on eck Rate Sanditiedished on keduest: 
him.— Boston Herald. 
Once upon a time a back-seat driver| PART-TIME DOMESTIC WORK as_ working 
S 6c * ” 3 é housekeeper or chamber work wanted by reli- 
was “bawling out” her husband. | He] apie American woman. MAaLpmn 3716-J. 
pulled up his chariot right alongside a 


traffic ‘“‘cop”’, and the officer, after listen- 
ing a minute, arrested her for impersonat- 
ing an officer.—Hachange. Lost, deserted, 
; injured, abused 
animals, —92,013 
such saved at our 
shelter last year. 
Will you help us? 


ANIMAL 
RESCUE 


They were courtmartialing the soldier 
for desertion, and the case looked very 
black until the young officer acting for 
the defense arose. “Sir’, he said, ad- 
dressing the President, “I admit appear- 
ances are against this man. But I propose 
to prove that in civie life he was a plumber 
—and he was only going back for his 
bayonet.” “Acquitted.” 

—Border Oities Star. 


LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Book length; all sub- 
jects. Especially Southern Reconstruction stories, 
Cireular free. Meador Publishing Co., 27 Beach 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, of dictionary 
fame, says there is really no harm in a 
split infinitive. That is probably so, but 
we doubt whether he would be willing 
to whole-heartedly and without reserya- 
tions, except under the most unusual cir- 
cumstances, and then only occasionally, 
approve of one like this. A speak-easy 
infinitive is, after all, better than one 
running’ wide open.—Boston Herald. 
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“ Church Decorations # : 
Harry Hayman Cochrane 
Mural Artist and Church Decorator 


581 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 
Studio at Monmouth, Me. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. June to Septem- 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston. 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Sunday at 11 a.m., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, Taunton, Mass. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH WBuclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Hduca- 
tion. There are no services during July and 
August. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
eordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 a.M., Standard 
time. Rev. Horace Westwood, D.D. will preach 
August 25. Summer visitors welcome, 


(BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F, H. BURDETT, Pres, | 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 
“AMONG THE HILLS” 
ANDOVER - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ideal for a Restful Vacation 


Prices reasonable. Food of very best 


Week-end Parties a Specialty 


Subscribe Now for 
THE REGISTER 
Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 
Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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